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TWO NOTES ON LATIN SATIRE 

I. LUCILIUS FRAGMENT 605 [MAEX] AND THE CALLING OF SOMAN 

ASSEMBLIES 

Since many of the fragments of Lucilius are preserved in the pages 
of Nonius the grammarian we gain but little information as to their 
immediate context and sequence. 1 It is of the interpretation of one such 
isolated fragment that I wish to speak. 

rauco contionem sonitu et curvis cogant comibus. 

On this fragment Marx II, XXVI. 605 2 says: 

tragoediae argumentum enarrat et examinat eiuB utilitatem: .... Ad 
Pacuvii Armorum Iudicium spectare Lucilii crisin probabile est: .... morem 
Romanum adplicat poeta aetati Troicae. 

As to whether or not we have here a scene from a Greek tragedy with 
plot of the Trojan cycle, but painted in Eoman colors as Marx supposes, 
it is really impossible to decide; nor is the question a vital one. My 
effort therefore will be rather to show that whether the scene be Homeric 
or Roman, the usage described is the Roman method of summoning the 
assembly, and not that of the Homeric heralds. 3 

To my mind this conclusion is rendered probable by a comparison 
with a little noticed passage in the Antiquitates Romanae of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus ii. 8. 4: tovs fikv Trarpuaovs birort 8d£«u rots fiao-iXevo-i 
<rvyKa\eiv, ol KrjpvKts i£ ovd/uaros Tt Kal irarpodev avrjyopevov, tovs oe Stj/xotikovs 
VTrqperai rivis aBpoov? xcpacri /8o€tois «ju./8vkov<oi'T£s ejri tos tKKAijcruxs <rwrjyov. 
Furthermore, in Mommsen's Staatsrecht I 3 , p. 363, we have the activity of 
the heralds in summoning the senators to the curia and the people to the 
contio and comitia discussed. As far as the senators are concerned the 
statement of Dionysius seems to be expressly confirmed by Livy iii. 38. 8; 
also by the testimony of Dionysius himself in two other passages, ix. 63. 2 
and xi. 4. 1. In the last of these the phrase «£ ovo/aotos is again applied 
to the summons to the senators. 

Mommsen I, p. 364, n. 7, expresses his doubt as to the existence of the 
method of calling by name, and maintains that the senators were called 

1 Since our fragment is isolated in Nonius the conservative method of interpreta- 
tion would seem to be to consider its contents separately without undue prejudice for 
the ingenious but virtually fiat context woven about it in the editions of Muller and 
Marx. 

2 Of. also Baehrens Poetae Latini minores VI. 469 ; Muller Lucilii saturarum reli- 
quiae XXVI. 33, and Lachmann XXVI. 585. 

8 It seems needless to refute in detail this erroneous supposition of Lucian Muller. 
His own Homeric parallels are not in point and an examination of all the passages 
under K i]pv% in Ebeling's Homeric lexicon reveals not a single instance of the use of 
the horn or trumpet in Homer. On the contrary Homer's heralds, as is well known, 
assembled the people by shouting. Of. Buchholz Homerische Realien II, §12, pp. 43 ff. 
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from their homes by the viatores, while the actual reading of the names 
he characterizes as "ubel erfunden." In regard to the first point an 
examination of the passages cited by Mommsen and in particular the 
testimony of Pestus (p. 371 ed. Mtiller; cf . Pliny N. H. xviii. 3. 20) seems to 
show not that the heralds were not used to summon the senators from their 
city houses, but rather that the viatores, as, indeed, their name implies, 
were especially used to summon senators from their suburban estates. 
Indeed, Cicero in De sen. 16. 56, clearly states this in the case of Cinein- 
natus. We have thus a natural differentiation between the praecones 
and viatores, two classes of apparitores. As to the reading of the names : 
such a ceremony seems to me entirely in keeping with the traditional 
simplicity of the small city state just developing from a rude agglomera- 
tion of clan settlements. Originally the clan chieftains and the senators, 
their successors, were familiarly and honorably called by their own names 
and as the sons of respected sires. We even have occasional survivals of 
this practice under the empire when the ordinary method of summons 
was by the imperial edict. Thus in Suetonius Vita Claudii 36 we read: 
senatum per praecones propere convocavit. 

In regard to the summons to the people. Here since the great Roman 
assembly, the comitia centuriata was originally the assembly of all 
armed freemen meeting outside the pomerium, we may fairly look for 
the contradiction or confirmation of the statement of Dionysius in the 
method of calling a contio of soldiers by the commanding general. We 
find confirmation; 1 the blowing of the trumpet is the well-recognized 
summons. But we have specific testimony to this military method of 
summoning the comitia centuriata itself in addition to the analogy of 
military usage. Thus Aulus Gellius Noct. Att. xv. 27. 2, quoting the 
jurist Labeo: Curiataper lectorem curiatum "calari" id est convocari, 
centuriata per cornicinem. Prom this passage it is not unnatural to 
infer that the cornicines are the ministri referred to as virrjpircu in the 
passage quoted from Dionysius. Again we have a striking survival of 
this old custom in the case of public executions and trials before the 
comitia centuriata outside the city walls. Thus when a citizen was 
summoned to trial on a capital charge, e. g., Gaius Gracchus, 2 the trumpet 
was sounded in certain public places and before the defendant's house. 
Varro, indeed (De ling. Lat. vi. 91, 92), gives the exact decree in such 
cases. Tacitus Ann. ii. 32. 5, speaking of the case of P. Mucius under 
the year 16 a. d., gives an interesting survival of the custom. 3 

Within the walls, naturally, the method of summons was civic rather 
than military, and hence we may agree with Mommsen loc. cit., I 3 , p. 199. 

iLivy vii. 36. 9; viii. 7. 14, 32. 1; xxvi. 48. 13. 

2 Plutarch C. Gracchus 3. 836; Seneca De ira i. 16. 15. 

'Here as Fumeaux suggests the summons was to witness an execution. 
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Indeed, even outside of the city walls the duties of the cornicen were, 
perhaps, performed under the general supervision of the praeco. 

To sum up: (1) On the basis of the cumulative evidence afforded by 
the testimony of such writers as Varro, Livy, Dionysius, and Aulus 
Gellius, we may venture to say that our passage refers to the Roman 
method of convoking an assembly of freemen outside the pomerium, pre- 
sumably by the horns of the cornicines. (2) As we have a survival of 
this practice in the case of capital trials and executions in the last two 
centuries of the republic and in the early empire, it is tempting to con- 
jecture that Lucilius may be speaking of some such contemporary trial 
on a capital charge. Like Marx's Homeric scene, however, this is only a 
possibility. 

II. VABKO'S MENIPPEAN SATIRE, FRAGMENT 57 [bUCHELEB'S 
PETBONIUS] AND THE OHOLIAMBIO METEB 

I wish here to present an interpretation of a very corrupt line in the 
Bimarchus of Varro, No. 57 in Bflcheler's minor edition of Petronius. 
In order to secure a working text I accept with Biicheler the clever 
restoration of Vahlen, 1 but hold that even upon the assumption that this 
restoration is approximately correct, Vahlen, if I understand his Latin 
note, misses Varro's main point. The restored text reads: 

ne me' pedatus i ~ versuum tardor 
refrenet arte compari rythmon certum. 

Vahlen interprets this: "ne pedata versuum tarditate retinear aequa- 
bilitatem certorum numerorum secutus." This he further explains as 
meaning: "varie et versibus et sermone miscere orationem placet," that 
is, the use of a form of composition presumably, though Vahlen does not 
explicitly say this, the Menippean satire — in which verse and prose are 
pleasantly blended. 

To my mind, however, the point in the line is a purely metrical allu- 
sion to the limping effect produced in the choliambic verse by thebreaking- 
up of the even flow of iambic feet by the substitution at the end of the 
line of the trochee. Hence the further designation of "scazon" by the 
Greek metricians. Varro then simply says, translating literally, "Lest 
the limping slowness of my verse should check me from the even or unin- 
terrupted art of definite or regularly recurring measures." 

It will be noticed that compari, paraphrased with some strain by 
aequabilitatem in Vahlen's note, is harsh, the fact being that its presence 
in the original text is by no means assured. It is not, however, at all 
essential to the general sense of the passage according to my interpreta- 
tion. Varro simply means that in the choliambic meter the limping 
slowness of the measure precludes the art shown in measures with more 

1 Coniectanea in Varronis saturarum reliquias, p. 138. 
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uninterrupted rhythmic flow, such, for example, as the dactylic hexameter 
or the iambic senarius. 

To the whimsical mind of Varro the literal meaning of pedatus may 
lend itself to this interpretation. Thus we find the word used by Pliny 
N. H. xvii. 35. 10: autpedatae vineae simplici iugo and Columella iv. 20, 
of vines propped up. Hence the limping measure is a " propped meas- 
ure," or, as Varro phrases it, has a "propped slowness" about it, with the 
suggestion, of course, of the crutch. 

To express such a criticism of the r)0os of the choliambic meter in that 
meter is quite in keeping with Varro's childlike pedantry. Indeed, such 
a criticism may be regarded as especially appropriate at a time when the 
choliambic verse was just becoming known to the Romans through the 
metrical experiments of Cn. Matius, Laevius, and Varro himself, the first 
Roman metrical theorizer and "practitioner." 1 Varro we know intro- 
duced into his Menippean Satires many new metrical forms based on 
Greek models. 

Finally it is to be noticed that the expression in a given verse-form of 
the limitations or peculiarities of that meter was a not uncommon conceit 
among the ancients. Thus Critias of Alcibiades: 2 

koX vvv Kkuvlov vtov 'Adrjvmov oT£<£avu>o-<o 

'AX.Ki/3idSrjv viowrw ly/jr/o-as Tporrots- 

ov yap Trios ^v tovvojx' i<fyxpfx.6t,uv iXeyeiai- 

vvv 8' iv ta/ijStKu Kaaerai ovk ap-irpwi. 

So in Lucilius vi. 229, Marx, perhaps of the Sigillaria: 

quern plane hexametro versu non dieere possis 
Better known are Horace's allusion, Sat. i. 5. 86, to the unmanageable 
Apulian town of Equus Tuticus, and the metrical allusion of Ovid Ex 

ponto iv. 12. 1 ff. to Tuticanus. 

George Conveese Fiske 
University of Wisconsin 



JUVENAL I. 7-9 

Nota magis nulli domus est sua quam mini lueus 
Martis et Aeoliis vieinum rupibus antrum 
Vuloani 
The scholiast remarks : " Lucum Martis dicit qui Romae est in Appia 
in quo solebant recitare poetae; aut ilium qui apud Colchos est in quo 
fuit pellis aurea; aut in quo Ilia peperit." 

In the subscription to the first book of Martianus Capella some MSS 
read: " Securus Memor Felix v. sp. com. consist, rhetor R. ex mendosis- 

iCf. Gleditsoh Metrik der Griechen und ROmer, p. 248. On Varro's importance 
compare the words of his contemporary, Cicero, Acad. post. i. 9. 
2 Bergk-Hiller Anth., frag. 5. 



